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Jefferson and Lincoln* 


By Dumas MALONE 


dency once said that, no matter who called on him, 
“the visitor seemed to diminish in size in contrast 
with him.” ? We would do well to set another tall man beside 
him. The logical choice should be Washington or Jefferson, 
on grounds of both physical and historical stature. The three 
are sometimes referred to as the trinity of American immor- 
tals. Despite everything written about Washington in recent 
years, a comparison between him and Lincoln would still 
be one between a colossal statue and a living legend, and there 
is no sufficient reason for me to make it, anyway. I can talk 
much more easily about Jefferson, who is also a living legend, 
though not so vivid as Lincoln in the public mind. Let us 
begin with the two legends. 
Lincoln is ‘first among the folk heroes of the American 


\ MEMBER Of Lincoln’s clerical staff during his presi- 


* An address given at the annual meeting of The Abraham Lincoln Association, 
Springfield, Illinois, February 12, 1949. 
? William O. Stoddard; quoted in Helen Nicolay, Lincoln’s Secretary (1949), p. 88. 
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people,” says a contemporary historical scholar. To this, one 
of the younger authorities has recently added a further state- 
ment: “In a sense the Lincoln cult is an American religion, 
with its high priests in the form of Lincoln authorities and 
its worshipers in the thousands of fans who think, talk, and 
actually live Lincoln every day.” ? I feel as though I am in the 
temple, amid the priests and worshipers, and that possibly 
I may be regarded as a member of a rival cult. 

The main outlines of the greatest of all American legends 
centering in an historic person are clear even to a relatively 
uninformed, if admiring, outsider. Lincoln is commonly re- 
garded as the personal embodiment of American democracy, 
as an exemplification of American qualities in their most 
characteristic form. He is the most conspicuous example of 
the rise from obscurity to eminence, the supreme instance 
of a man who by sheer force of character carved out a great 
career in this land of freedom and opportunity. This is a 
classic success story, without taint of money, and it differs 
from all others in that it was closed with tragedy just as it 
reached the triumphant stage and was then stamped with the 
quality of heroic sacrifice. John G. Nicolay anticipated the 
analogy with the Christ story when he wrote to his fiancée in 
Illinois, immediately after he heard of the inexpressibly sad 
event. “It would seem that Providence had exacted from him 
the last and only additional service and sacrifice he could give 
his country—that of dying for her sake,” he said. “Those of us 
who knew him well will certainly interpret his death as a 
sign that Heaven deemed him worthy of martyrdom.” ® 
Surely there is no other story like this in our history, if there 
is in any other political history. Honest Abe becomes Father 
Abraham; the rail splitter becomes the Savior of the Union; 
the most comic of our major figures becomes the supremely 


2 David Donald, Lincoln’s Herndon (1948), p. 368. 
* Nicolay, p. 232. 
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tragic figure, the symbol of democracy, of the emancipation 
of the enslaved, of the Union, of Christlike compassion and 
vicarious atonement. 

By comparison the Jefferson legend seems rather pale, and 
one wonders if it can be properly called a legend in the same 
sense. But there is a Jefferson cult, and it has waxed, not 
waned, in the last generation. The students of the man and 
his period, whom perhaps we may call the priests of the cult, 
comprise no such group as the Lincolnians but their number 
is large and growing. There is no limit to their explorations, 
since the writings of the Master are inexhaustible; all of 
them are devoted, and some are idolatrous. To their old 
shrines, Monticello and the University of Virginia, has re- 
cently been added a new temple on the tidal basin in Wash- 
ington. The largest body of the sacred writings is in The 
Library of Congress, but a goodly number of them may be 
found in Virginia, Massachusetts, Missouri, and California. 
Scribes are sprinkled among the universities of the republic, 
a fresh and specially ambitious group having lately set to 
work at Princeton. Added to these active workers are a host 
of readers—not so many as comprise the vast Lincoln audi- 
ence, but almost as widely scattered. Jefferson is their favor- 
ite character, they say. 

Except in special groups, however, there is no such em- 
phasis on the personality of Jefferson as there is on that of 
Lincoln in wider circles. At the University of Virginia, it is 
true, they speak of him as though he were in the next room; 
and an increasing number of students find perennial fascina- 
tion in his mind. Innumerable visitors to Monticello have 
marveled at his ingenuity, and many readers have been at- 
tracted to him by his amazing versatility. But the Jefferson of 
popular knowledge has no such vividness as the legendary 
Lincoln. For generations his name has been one to conjure 
with, and he has been quoted endlessly. He is a picture on a 
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: postage stamp, a portrait in a gallery, a statue on a pedestal, 
‘ but, far more than Lincoln, he remains an abstraction—an 
| idea rather than a person. 

After having read a good many thousand letters of his, 
I find him very definitely a person, an infinitely interesting 
person, but we are speaking here of the legendary figure, 
not of the man whom students have come to know. I believe 
that most literate Americans, if asked to designate Jefferson, 
would begin by coupling him with democracy. Many writers 
have done that. Toward the close of his colorful and de- 
servedly popular book, Jefferson and Hamilton, Claude G. 
Bowers says: “The roar of artillery as the new President 
emerged from the Capitol meant that the real American 
Revolution had triumphed, and definitely determined that 
this should be a democratic republic.” * In the preface to the 
same book this distinguished author says that his main pur- 
pose in writing it was to show how democracy “came to the 
Republic.” Other people, without regard to a particular 
event, might even describe Mr. Bowers’ hero as the “father 
of American democracy,” thus giving him more credit than 
he or any other one man can possibly deserve. 

His faith in the common man, as contrasted with the well- 
born, the rich, and the powerful, has long been stressed in 
schoolbooks, and knowledge of it has trickled down into the 
minds of common men themselves. Perhaps one must be a 
shade more sophisticated to describe him as an individualist, 
and some have made his individualism merely a cloak for 
their own selfishness, but a considerable number of people 
realize that he believed in granting to everybody the highest 
possible degree of freedom compatible with the safety of the 
state. In our own time, this is one of the most important rea- 
sons for the growth of his cult. Rightly he has stood forth as 
the implacable foe of totalitarianism. It is doubtful if any- 


“Claude G. Bowers, Jefferson and Hamilton (1925), p. 510. 
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where on the page of history one can find a more complete 
antithesis than that between Jefferson and Hitler. 

As to the career of the man, it is probable that the first 
thing most people would say is that he was a famous politi- 
cian. The Jefferson Day dinners are one reason for this, 
though part of the explanation probably lies in the classrooms 
which the adults of today attended. It has been common for 
people in recent years, when speaking of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, to describe him as the greatest politician since Jefferson. 
The name of Andrew Jackson is often inserted, but I can- 
not remember having heard much mention of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Now, it is the function of Lincoln and Jefferson “‘author- 
ities” to purify legends, not to perpetuate them, though they 
need not be scornful of the human tendency to set up sym- 
bols and they need not be iconoclastic in spirit when under- 
taking such a task. In this process of purifying the legend, the 
Lincolnians have considerably more to do than the Jeffer- 
sonians, since the body of Lincoln myths is vaster. There 
are far more stories about Lincoln which must be denied 
than there are about Jefferson, just as there are more stories 
that have been told. However, this fact does not in itself pre- 
clude the possibility that there have been as serious major 
errors in the popular interpretation of one man as the other. 

When I set out to write this paper, I had no thought of 
giving so much of it to legends and mythology, but it does 
seem natural to make this the first item of comparison be- 
tween these two great men. Also, this is a help in selecting 
other items of comparison. Thus I am inevitably led into a 
comparison of the two men as personal symbols of democracy 
and as politicians. I should like, also, to set one man against 
the other as a writer, because of the sheer interest of the 
theme. Finally, I want to make a few reflections on their fun- 
damental ideas and attitudes toward public questions, as a 
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sort of supplement to what Lincoln scholars have already said 
on that subject. The main thing I want to do is to speak, not 
of two statesmen and political thinkers, but of two men. 
Perhaps it will contribute to our understanding of both of 
them if we set them side by side. 


As to Lincoln, I think that most of the “authorities” will 
agree that the legendary picture of him asa man of the people 
requires some modification in the light of discoverable truth. 
The contrast between his origins and early life and his later 
status and achievements has been exaggerated, just because 
of the tendency to heighten contrasts for dramatic purposes 
—so well exemplified by “Billy” Herndon. It is not at all 
surprising that scholars have found Thomas Lincoln to be 
a more reputable character than legend has made him. The 
secretary of this Association has pointed out that Abraham’s 
early education was better than might have been supposed 
from the statement that he went to school “‘by littles,” aggre- 
gating less than a year altogether; and has showed that he 
must have had a pretty good grounding of grammar to build 
on when he set out to make himself an effective speaker and 
writer—as he did with such conspicuous success.° 

It now seems clear, also, that the crudity of the man has 
been exaggerated, especially in the pre-presidential years. 
John Nicolay, who knew him in both periods, said that he 
was always neat; that he had his coats made by a good tailor 
even though they merely hung on him; that, despite casual- 
ness in many social matters, there was becoming restraint 
rather than familiarity in his customary social manner.® He 
was a successful lawyer and a highly respectable and respected 
man before ever he went to live in the White House. One 
would expect politicians and journalists to dwell upon his 


* Roy P. Basler, Abraham Lincoln: His Speeches and Writings (1946), pp. 3-4. 
* Nicolay, pp. 78, 83. 
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unquestionable oddities, but to me, as I have read him and 
read about him, he has seemed in the real sense of the term 
a great gentleman. It always makes me cringe when I note 
what the caricaturists of his day made of him. 

Nevertheless, while the contrast between Lincoln’s early 
and later life has been over-emphasized, unquestionably it 
was a very sharp contrast; and notwithstanding the exagger- 
ated picture of a crude frontiersman, no one can rightly deny 
that socially he was a democrat. Thus we may say with confi- 
dence that this symbol of the self-made man, emerging from 
unpromising beginnings and ultimately attaining the highest 
eminence in a land of freedom and opportunity, is one that 
will not be overthrown. The only distinguished predecessor 
who can be compared with him in this respect is Benjamin 
Franklin. The printer’s boy did not start so low, but he and 
Lincoln represented two phases of the same democratic story, 
and if anybody else epitomized it as well, nobody else did this 
so conspicuously. Also, as a personification of the qualities of 
a democratic society he occupies an unassailable position. 
There were times in his pre-presidential career when he was 
actually charged with being “‘aristocratic,” but such charges 
would be received with incredulity by any American audi- 
ence at the present time. Some of the stories and sayings now 
attributed to him may be wholly fictitious, but this wartime 
commander-in-chief who was charged by certain of his own 
contemporaries with being dictatorial was unquestionably 
a friend of the plain people. Details of the picture have been 
and will continue to be changed by scholars, but essentially 
the popular legend is in accord with fact. 

Jefferson has never been a personal symbol of a free democ- 
racy in just the same sense as Lincoln. His fellow countrymen 
must have known that he inherited a landed estate along with 
a considerable body of slaves, and that he built for himself 
a mansion on a mountain. To some people, indeed, these facts 
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have been disturbing; and explanations have been sought for 
the apparent dichotomy of his nature. One explanation has 
been that, although his mother was an aristocrat, his father 
was a yeoman. Also, people have said—using their terms 
loosely— that he himself was a child of the frontier. As it hap- 
pens, however, this democratic legend does not accord with 
facts. He never lived as a frontiersman; and, although the 
Jeffersons were not of equal economic and social standing 
with the Randolphs, the earliest paternal ancestor of the 
master of Monticello who can properly be called a yeoman 
was his great grandfather. His grandfather was a landholder 
and slaveholder, a member of the county court, an officer 
of the militia, and clearly belonged to the local gentry; while 
his father Peter was the first citizen of his county, and a man 
of very considerable estate. 

I do not want to overemphasize all of this, or to carry things 
too far in the other direction. Like Thomas Jefferson him- 
self, I admire Peter more for what he did than for any posi- 
tion he may have inherited. I like him better as an explorer 
and geographer than as the master of lands and slaves. Fur- 
thermore, nobody can rightly claim that he was a cultivated 
gentleman in the bookish sense. But the fact remains that 
Thomas Jefferson was not a self-made man in the ordinary 
meaning of the term. He inherited his social and economic 
position. He had no reason to doubt that he was an accredited 
member of the Virginia gentry, and, in sharp contrast with 
Lincoln, he had the best educational opportunities that his 
time and region offered when he was growing up. The only 
additions of any consequence made during his lifetime to 
the landed estate he inherited came as the result of his mar- 
riage; and actually he was better off before the Declaration 
of Independence than he ever was afterwards. In terms of 
his origins and early environment he was no natural demo- 
crat, even though the gentry of eighteenth-century Virginia 
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were more liberal in spirit than has been commonly supposed. 
There is a literary temptation to exaggerate the brilliance 
and the exclusiveness of this “aristocratic” society, just as 
there is a temptation to overemphasize the social darkness 
of the pioneer society from which Lincoln emerged; but, after 
all allowances have been made, it will seem as surprising to 
many people that a prophet of freedom and democracy should 
have appeared among these slave-owning gentry, as that a 
great leader of all conditions of men should have come out 
of a log cabin set deep in the forests. Various reasons may be 
assigned, but sympathy with the masses because of a similar 
experience of poverty and hardship is not one of them. In 
his youth and young manhood Jefferson was impelled toward 
disinterested public service by the spirit of noblesse oblige, 
and as he moved on toward an increasingly democratic phi- 
losophy his steps were always guided by his mind. The fact- 
finding processes of scholarship have made it harder, not 
easier, to regard the man as a democratic symbol in himself. 
The difficulty is not removed by a study of his personality. 
He was exceedingly amiable among those who knew him 
well, a devoted family man and one who never spared himself 
in his efforts for his friends. People who knew him liked 
him, but he was shy and sensitive, disliking crowds exces- 
sively, and, one would suppose, far too much of a highbrow 
for the common taste. The utilitarian cast of his mind and his 
fondness for gadgets and all sorts of practical devices saved 
him from mere bookishness, but obviously this tall philoso- 
pher was not a man of the common sort. ‘There was no effete- 
ness in him, but he was extremely fastidious and always an in- 
tellectual aristocrat. He was not one to crack jokes around a 
campfire, like Patrick Henry, and his humor was certainly 
less robust than that of Lincoln. There was not much of it, 
and it was too elusive to appeal to any ordinary crowd. His 
political popularity was owing to his achievements and the 
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ideas he symbolized, not to his personality nor to any dema- 
gogic tricks. 


There seems to be much more politics in the Jefferson than 
in the Lincoln legend. Yet, if we consider their entire careers, 
politics played a more important part in Lincoln’s public 
life than in Jefferson’s. I am relatively unfamiliar with the 
Lincoln Papers, but I have no real doubt that the political 
emphasis is considerably greater in them than in the Jefferson 
Papers. One of the justifications for issuing the latter in ex- 
tenso, to the number of fifty-odd volumes as now planned, is 
just that they are far more than political. Including the letters 
to him as well as those from him, they are a mirror of the life 
of an entire society during half a century—especially its in- 
tellectual life. They cover law and religion, political thought, 
natural philosophy and science, architecture, agriculture, 
and education. I think it safe to say that the less extensive 
Lincoln Papers are also less rich and less diverse; they are 
much more political. And this despite the fact that Jefferson 
was in public office, almost continuously, for forty years. 
Lincoln’s public life was not so long, yet I get the impression 
that politics occupied him more fully, in or out of office, than 
they did Jefferson. There are now a large number of people 
who know that Jefferson was a half dozen men rolled into one, 
but the overwhelming popular impression, through so many 
years, that he was predominantly political, when this is not 
said about Lincoln, leaves something to be explained. 

It will be recalled that Lincoln himself spoke of Jefferson 
as the man “‘who was, is, and perhaps will continue to be, the 
most distinguished politician of our history.’”’* Probably he 
was using the term “‘politician” in the broad sense of a public 
man; and in this broad sense he himself would certainly be 
acclaimed as a politician who rivaled Jefferson and any other 


7In speech at Peoria, Oct. 16, 1854; Basler, p. 284. 
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American in distinction. But in ordinary talk in our own 
time the meaning of the term is more restricted; it suggests 
partisanship and consuming interest in votes and elections; 
and in that sense people apply it to Jefferson much more than 
to Lincoln. Anybody might suppose that the earlier man was 
a party leader and the later man was not. 

I am not speaking of the historians generally nor the Lin- 
coln authorities in particular, for one unmistakable trend in 
their scholarship has been the laying of more emphasis on 
Lincoln as a party man, especially in the pre-presidential 
years. They have pointed out that he was an active and en- 
thusiastic Whig when he had few real issues; some of them 
have seen in the debater against Douglas a pitiless partisan 
where men once saw little except the moralistic logician; 
some of them have wondered if, for partisan reasons, he did 
not magnity and accentuate issues which would have been 
much better left alone. I take no position on these questions, 
and, as a grandson of the Confederacy, I would like to repay 
some of the generosity which the distinguished scholars of 
Illinois have shown toward the ante-bellum South. It is easy— 
too easy—for a southerner to believe that the Republican 
party was more concerned about success at the polls than 
about the triumph of moral principles, but it would be dif- 
ficult for me to think of Lincoln after 1854 as being “thor- 
oughly and completely the politician,” even though Herndon 
did say, “Politics were his life, newspapers his food, and his 
great ambition his motive power.” ® Nevertheless, after the 
work of Beveridge, Randall, and others, quite obviously the 
pre-presidential Lincoln was far more the partisan politician 
than the conventional eulogist would admit. I do not raise 
the question of any politics he may have played as president. 
I have long been disposed to put the major blame for the 
Sumter episode on my hot-headed Southern compatriots, and 

® Richard Hofstadter, The American Political Tradition (1948), pp. 94-95. 
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I think there can be no serious doubt that, from this time for- 
ward, the major concern of the war president was to save 
the Union. Lincoln the president has never seemed to me 
much of a political partisan or a personally ambitious man. 

Even if one were talking of only the pre-presidential years, 
I venture the assertion that almost any American audience 
would resent strong statements about Lincoln’s political par- 
tisanship; but I think that a major reason why there is so 
little political coloration in the Lincoln of popular legend is 
that, from the time of his death onward, when men thought 
of him they thought first of the last phases of his career. 
Hardly anybody remembered that, as a Whig congressman, 
he had drawn a ludicrous analogy between the military ex- 
ploits of ‘the great Michigander,” Lewis Cass, and his own in 
the Black Hawk War. Few paused to inquire into his mo- 
tives in impaling the Little Giant on the horns of a dilemma. 
The immediate thought, and the only proper thought, was 
that it was the author of the Gettysburg Address and the 
Second Inaugural who was dead. It would have been almost 
a psychological impossibility to hurl charges of partisanship 
against one, who, in almost his last words had urged that 
there be malice toward none and charity for all. After a bit, 
some former enemies might have termed these noble phrases 
hypocritical, but the southerners, in the dark days of Re- 
construction, came increasingly to believe that if he had 
lived he would have been their friend, as actually he had been 
already. 

Modifications of the tradition, insofar as they are needful, 
can only be made in the name of scholarship. It is not for a 
Jeffersonian to make them, but some things seem clear even 
to an amateur. If Lincoln was predominantly political to 
begin with, he grew less so as time went on. If at first he was a 
partisan without an issue, if in his opposition to the extension 
of slavery he emphasized an issue which was in certain re- 
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spects artificial, if on the larger question of slavery he had no 
real solution until it was too late for constructive proposals, 
he found a supreme issue in the Union and when he found 
that issue he became supremely great. If on the walls of the 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington they chose to carve words 
from the Gettysburg Address and the Second Inaugural, in- 
stead of one of his speeches against Cass or Douglas, that is as 
it should be. It is a sound human instinct to want to remem- 
ber men at their best, and scholars will fight a vain war against 
humanity if they seek to banish it from the human breast. 

In the case of Jefferson, the situation is practically the re- 
verse. Historians, like Beveridge, examining the early career 
of Lincoln, have found more partisanship in it than they 
expected; while those who look carefully at the early career 
of Jefferson find much less than they expect. At least that has 
been my own experience. Of course one must recognize the 
differences between one period and another. In Virginia 
during the Revolution, parties such as those of Lincoln’s 
young manhood did not exist; they did not even exist in such 
form as they did when Jefferson was president. No one was a 
party man in the sense that one was a Whig or Democrat in 
1850, or even a Republican or Federalist in 1800. Any biog- 
rapher runs into grave danger of misinterpretation if he 
strays far from the path of chronology. This matter could be 
spun out endlessly, but it is sufficient to say here that the 
Jefferson of the American Revolution, and the Jefferson who 
after that was for five years minister to France, bears no close 
resemblance to the party leader and crafty politician of the 
common legend. He was concerned, not with political ma- 
neuvering, but with the conduct of public affairs; he did not 
need to bother himself much about elections; he was notable 
among his contemporaries in standing aloof from factions; he 
had a temperamental loathing for personal controversy, and 
whenever he entered into public disputes it was as the cham- 
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pion of ideas. If Lincoln started out as a party man without 
real issues, Jefferson started out with issues and, except for the 
large group of Patriots, without a party.° 

Just when and to what extent he afterwards became a party 
leader and partisan politician in the more modern sense, is 
still a difficult question. It certainly could not have been 
until he locked horns with Alexander Hamilton, when he 
himself was nearing fifty. He always asserted that he played 
little or no partisan politics while he was secretary of state; 
and in 1796, when he was first set up as a presidential candi- 
date against John Adams, members of his own group com- 
plained of his inactivity. In my own tentative opinion, he 
did not fully assume the leadership of his “party” until about 
two years before his own election as president, that is, in 
1798—the year of the XYZ Papers, the Alien and Sedition 
Acts and the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions. This was 
almost thirty years after he entered public life as a member 
of the House of Burgesses in Virginia. 

Whatever the final answer may be to the question, just how 
much of a partisan Jefferson was during the years of his strug- 
gles with the Federalists, one safe generalization emerges: 
through force of circumstances, he became more political as 
he proceeded, while Lincoln became less. This fact also helps 
to explain the political coloration of the Jefferson legend. In 
his case, as in that of Lincoln, the last part of his public career 
was remembered, rather than the first. He retired from 
public life in a time of bitter partisanship, and, without a 
doubt, his political foes had much to do with the perpetua- 
tion of the picture of him as one who was predominantly a 
politician. He lived seventeen years after he retired from the 
presidency, and for him these were certainly not partisan 
years. Again he became the philosopher on a mountain, and 


® This matter is treated in considerable detail in Dumas Malone, Jefferson the 
Virginian (1948), and is summed up on pp. Xxv-xvii. 
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in many ways these are the most charming, as they are the 
mellowest years of his life. It was toward the very end that he 
established the University of Virginia, thus performing what 
he regarded as one of the greatest of his public services. In 
his own commonwealth and county he was not then regarded 
as pre-eminently a politician, and he is not now. Nor would 
it be fair to say that his early historic services, such as writing 
the Declaration, were forgotten by his countrymen generally. 
But, among his foes at least, Jefferson the politician was not 
forgotten, and, to a far greater degree than was ever true of 
Lincoln, the picture of him that was presented to posterity 
was drawn by enemies, not friends. 


Now, I want to make a brief comparison of Jefferson and 
Lincoln as writers. ‘This fascinating subject really deserves 
far more thought than I have been able to give it as yet, and 
far more extended treatment than there is time for here. 
I am a great admirer of Lincoln as a writer, and am disposed 
to agree with Carl Becker in the judgment that not even in 
the Declaration of Independence does Jefferson ever attain 
the stark grandeur of Lincoln's most famous passages. A num- 
ber of Jefferson’s words have been properly carved in stone, 
but, on the whole, they do not call for it so imperatively as the 
greatest utterances of the war president. They do not have 
that sort of majesty; except possibly for the Declaration, they 
do not have such cadence. ‘They cannot be turned into blank 
verse; their appeal is to the mind, not the emotions; they are 
full of grace but, as a rule, are lacking in eloquence. 

Some of these differences arise from the form and purpose 
of their respective writings. The most notable of Lincoln’s 
are his speeches and public messages. ‘This is true, despite 
the fact that he wrote some admirable private letters. ‘The 
words of his which we most remember were addressed di- 
rectly to the public, and, if we may distinguish between think- 
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ing as a writer and as a speaker, he thought as a speaker. His 
secretary, writing about the composition of the Gettysburg 
Address (the first part of it, actually), gives a clue to his pro- 
cedure. ‘He probably followed his usual habit in such mat- 
ters,” says Nicolay, “using great deliberation in arranging 
his thoughts and molding his phrases mentally, waiting to 
reduce them to writing until they had taken satisfactory 
form.” ?° Thus it did not really make much difference just 
when he put the words of his address on paper, or whether or 
not he looked at the paper while speaking. He had already 
turned the sentences and phrases over in his mind, getting 
them just right, and being aware all the time that these words 
were to be spoken. ‘Thus he attained a cadence akin to that of 
poetry; and it is worthy of note that he gained these effects 
supremely in short speeches which he could easily carry in his 
head. He was more emotional than Jefferson anyway, es- 
pecially during the war years, and on the most famous of 
these occasions he must have tried to appeal to the feelings 
of his hearers. This was not exuberant emotion, to be sure. No 
small part of its power lies in the fact that it was restrained, 
but the overtones are undeniably there. It is no reflection on 
his sincerity to say that he was a conscious craftsman, an artist 
in the use of words—spoken words. 

Everybody knows that Jefferson was not a speaker, but, 
even so, most people will be surprised to find how very few 
speeches of his remain. There is hardly anything besides his 
two inaugurals. (He addressed Indian delegations, but there 
seems to be no record that he ever made a political speech.) 
He wrote some famous public papers, of course, but, except 
for the Declaration, these were rarely if ever directed to the 
general public. I have wondered why he did not issue some 
stirring appeal to his countrymen in Virginia when he was 
wartime governor, but apparently he never did. His Sum- 


Nicolay, p. 176. 
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mary View, addressed originally to a pre-revolutionary 
Virginia Convention which he could not attend, was an 
impassioned appeal, but he did not have time to perfect its 
form and was not responsible for its publication. His only 
book, the Notes on Virginia, was a rather accidental publica- 
tion. He was very much concerned about the correctness of 
the statements in it, but gave only slight attention to its 
literary form. Not only is it true that he made very few 
speeches; also it is true that he directed very little of his 
writing to the larger public. The bulk of it was official or 
private—in the form of letters. He took great pains with all 
his public papers and with his most important letters, but, 
except in the Declaration, he was rarely a conscious literary 
craftsman. Generally he sought to be informing, often he 
sought to be convincing, but rarely did he appeal to the 
emotions. There is an easy flow of words in nearly all his 
writing, and in small groups he can be successfully read 
aloud, but an inveterate speaker would have used shorter 
sentences and simpler forms. There is music in the writing 
of this lover of music, but he belonged to the classical not the 
romantic school. For him it was an age of chamber music 
rather than the full-voiced orchestra; and, although he 
sought to enlighten and serve the many, characteristically he 
addressed himself most to the influential few. 

Thus, as he served the state by drafting public papers, he 
influenced persons, not by speaking to crowds, but by writing 
letters to individuals. It is a striking fact that so many of the 
best quotations from him are drawn from private correspond- 
ence. Thus in 1800 in the midst of a letter to Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, he said: “I have sworn upon the altar of God, eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over the mind of 
man.” It is a question how many of his contemporaries knew 
he said that, though anybody can now see it in the Memorial 
in Washington. Had he known that these words would be 
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inscribed in stone, he might have altered his sentence some- 
what for the sake of euphony. It should be: “I have sworn 
upon the altar of Almighty God eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man.” But one does not 
strive greatly for euphony in a private letter; one does not 
bother to point up an epigram, as Benjamin Franklin did 
when writing as Poor Richard for his newspaper. In the July 
after he became president, Jefferson wrote: “If a due partici- 
pation of office is a matter of right, how are vacancies to be 
obtained? Those by death are few; by resignation, none.” " 
From this came the well-known saying: “Few die, none 
resign.” To all students of Jefferson the temptation to quote 
the Master is little short of irresistible, for, in their setting of 
time and place, his words seem so apt, so fitting. If he had had 
the inclination and had taken the time he could have turned 
dozens of them into epigrams by a few deft strokes of the pen. 
But he mostly sought to inform, not to entertain or charm; 
and, for all his grace and subtlety, he was by temperament 
more the scientist than the artist. He had neither the humor 
nor the imagination of Lincoln, and as between the two it 
would be easier to think of the self-taught Illinois lawyer than 
the cultivated Squire of Monticello as a creative literary man. 


Now for a final and very brief word about the relation be- 
tween the political thought and public policy of Lincoln and 
that of his famous predecessor. Scholars, such as James G. 
Randall and F. Lauriston Bullard, have spoken of this with a 
generosity like that of Lincoln himself. The year before his 
nomination for the presidency, he wrote: “The principles of 
Jefferson are the definitions and axioms of free society.”” And 
on his way to be inaugurated he said: ‘I have never had a 
feeling politically that did not spring from the sentiments 


* To Elias Shipman and others, July 12, 1801; P. L. Ford, ed., Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson (1897) VIII, 70. 
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embodied in the Declaration of Independence.” ” In the 
most important sense of the term, he was Jeffersonian, for he 
accepted the same values. Government and property are not 
ends in themselves but means to human well-being. Men have 
rights, not because of birth or wealth or influence; men 
have rights as men. Jefferson’s emphasis on freedom immedi- 
ately appealed to Lincoln, and in his attitude toward slavery, 
up to the time of the Emancipation Proclamation at least, he 
might have passed as Jefferson’s blood brother. Both of them 
loathed the institution but were gradualists in the matter of 
getting rid of it; and, under widely different circumstances, 
both sought to limit its extension. ‘There are refinements and 
qualifications which any honest historian must make, but, 
by and large, Jefferson and the pre-presidential Lincoln were 
agreed in regard to human rights and even in the application 
of these to the dark problem of slavery. It seems obvious that 
it was this aspect of the Jeffersonian philos phy and policy 
that Lincoln made himself most familiar with. 

One cannot help suspecting, however, that he took from 
Jefferson what he wanted and either overlooked or ignored 
what did not fit into his own thought and practice, first as a 
pre-war Republican and later as a wartime president. It 
would be difficult to harmonize his unqualified commenda- 
tion of Jefferson with his enthusiasm for Henry Clay, for the 
latter’s American System was much more in line with the 
economic policies of Hamilton than with the laissez-faire 
philosophy of Jefferson. Furthermore, Lincoln as president, 
if not before, could hardly have been sympathetic with the 
doctrine of state rights traditionally associated with the au- 
thor of the Kentucky Resolutions. I say “traditionally asso- 
ciated,” for I doubt whether Lincoln realized, any more than 

2 Speech of Feb. 22, 1861; Basler, p. 577. See J. G. Randall, Lincoln the Liberal 


Statesman (1947), ch. VIII; and F. L. Bullard, “Lincoln as a Jeffersonian,” in More 
Books (Bulletin of the Boston Public Library), October, 1948, pp. 283-299. 
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the South Carolinians seemed to, the specific circumstances 
to which Jefferson applied the state-rights doctrine—when he 
expressed it more strongly than at any other time. After a 
half century nobody seemed to remember that he was protest- 
ing against the Alien and Sedition Acts (especially the Sedi- 
tion Act)—invoking the states against the federal government 
in behalf of civil rights and the freedom of individuals.’* He 
was not defending any sort of vested interest, but was trying 
to protect human liberty at what seemed to him its most vital 
point—the freedom of the mind, freedom of speech, the right 
of political opposition. To him in 1798, the state seemed the 
surest bulwark against governmental tyranny. He valued the 
Union, and when in power, in far less dangerous circum- 
stances than those faced by Lincoln, he sought to preserve it 
by making the federal government more representative and 
more just. But at no time did his sentiment for the Union rise 
to the “‘sublimity of religious mysticism,” as it is said to have 
done with Lincoln; and the infringements on individual 
liberty and the great growth of federal authority during the 
war would have been peculiarly distasteful to him. 
When it came to running the government during the war, 
I cannot believe that Lincoln gave much thought to any 
precedents set by Jefferson. As a practical man he would have 
been foolish to do so, even if he had been fully informed. 
Jefferson’s own record as a war governor, while in no sense 
disgraceful, was not one to inspire emulation. I doubt if he 
would have been a good war president, and wonder if he 
could have preserved the Union. It would have been more in 
his character to be the great Emancipator, which Lincoln be- 
came somewhat by accident, and on the whole I think he has 
a clearer title as the greatest American apostle of freedom. 
18 Adrienne Koch and Harry Ammon, “The Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions,” 


William and Mary Quarterly, 3 ser., V (April, 1948), 145-176, is a fresh and ad- 
mirable treatment. 
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What we owe most to Lincoln is the saving and exaltation 
of the Union. I doubt if he had a stronger sense than Jefferson 
of the mission of America among the nations as a torchbearer 
of freedom and democracy. But, through force of circum- 
stances, he emphasized, far more than Jefferson, the Union as 
the means of accomplishing this mission. I do not believe that 
to Lincoln any form of government became an end in itself, 
but in his effort to maintain the Union he glorified it to a 
degree which Jefferson saw no need to do. Also, under these 
great perils, he perceived what Jefferson would probably 
have been slow to see—that the federal government, to be 
effective, must be strong; that even the rights of the free 
individual, who was so central in Jefferson’s thinking, must 
sometimes be overborne in order that the nation may endure. 
Jefferson’s reluctance to pay such a price for Union might 
well have paralyzed his arm. Thus if Lincoln was a Jeffer- 
sonian during his presidency, he could have been one only in 
the sense that he retained the same sense of ultimate values, 
while employing different means. 

Means must vary from age to age, and, unhappily, it seems 
that some loss of liberty must accompany every gain of power, 
but even in an age of relativity we can still believe that there 
is an eternal quality in values. I believe that Lincoln got his 
in considerable part from Jefferson and that he never lost 
them while performing a task which would have been un- 
suited to the genius of the old Master. On such an occasion as 
this, one should be reverential and may be pardoned for be- 
ing sentimental. So I will say, ‘““Thank God that He sent them 
both.” 


Treason as a Campaign Issue in the 


Re-election of Lincoln 


By WiLL1AM ZorNOW 


N interesting aspect of American presidential elections 
is that frequently there is a noticeable absence of 
really significant issues in the campaign. Often during 

the most critical elections in our history the issues which have 
been most effectively utilized are of the most ephemeral 
nature. These issues often obscure from the voter’s view the 
more significant movements going on beneath the surface 
and give to American presidential politics an air of being 
enacted in a world entirely divorced from reality. ‘The use of 
issues so remotely removed from the real problems under 
consideration at the time usually makes it impossible for the 
victorious party truthfully to claim that the election has pro- 
vided them with a popular mandate. 

The re-election of Lincoln in 1864 was an election of this 
type. The Civil War was drawing toa close. Such momentous 
issues as reconstruction, emancipation, and post-war read just- 
ment should have occupied considerable attention during the 
election. It is surprising, however, after an extensive examina- 
tion of the election speeches, editorials, and pamphlets to find 
that these issues of real national importance received scant 
attention and those with more emotional appeal were given 
free rein by both parties." 

In the election of 1864 the issue of treason was the one used 
most frequently and effectively by the Republicans. There 
were several reasons why the charge of treason against the 

* Arthur C. Cole, “Lincoln and the Presidential Election of 1864” Illinois State 
Historical Society Transactions (1917), pp. 136-137. Dr. Cole discusses briefly some 


of the issues in the campaign and comments on the lack of any forward-looking 
issues in such a vital election. 
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Democrats was a logical choice as the paramount issue.” Only 
a relatively small number of the opponents of the war and the 
federal government were guilty of treason per se. The dis- 
affected had expressed their displeasure toward the govern- 
ment by attacking it openly in the press and on the platform, 
and many had joined such questionable organizations as the 
Knights of the Golden Circle, Sons of Liberty, and the Order 
of the Star. The aims of these organizations were alleged to 
be: the encouragement of desertion, circulating disloyal and 
treasonable publications, giving aid, comfort, and informa- 
tion to the enemy, destroying private and public property, 
and forming a northwestern confederacy. 

Most of the outspoken critics of the government were men 
like Clement Vallandigham and Fernando Wood. They were 
Democrats and spoke for a smaller wing of the party called 
“Peace Democrats” or ““Copperheads.” By the effective use 
of the treason issue during the campaign the Republicans 
convinced the voters that the words and actions of such men 
were treasonable and that their sentiments represented those 
of the party as a whole. In addition to this the Democratic 


? The Congress had taken into consideration the danger of treasonable activities 
in the North during the war and had passed acts to define them. On July 31, 1861, 
an act was passed which specified that two or more persons who plotted to over- 
throw the government by force, attempted to delay or prevent the execution of any 
law, or to seize any property of the United States by force against the will or author- 
ity of them, or attempted to prevent any person from accepting or holding any 
office, trust, or place of confidence under the United States by force, were guilty of a 
high crime. The punishment upon conviction was a fine of not less than five hun- 
dred dollars nor more than five thousand dollars or imprisonment for not less than 
six months nor more than six years or both. United States, Statutes at Large, XII, 
284. In July 1862 Congress enacted a law which stated that any person who incited, 
assisted, or engaged in any rebellion against the United States or gave aid or com- 
fort to any such existing rebellion, should upon conviction be punished by a fine 
not exceeding ten thousand dollars or by imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
ten years or both. Ibid., XII, 590. After the disloyal forces in the country tried to 
interfere with the draft the government included in the draft act of March g, 1863, 
a section which penalized by fine and imprisonment any person convicted of en- 
couraging desertion, of hiding, harboring, or giving employment to deserters, and 
of resisting the draft of men enrolled under the act, of counselling or aiding 
anyone to resist the draft, or of assaulting or obstructing any officer from carrying 
out the draft. [bid., XII, 735. 
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platform adopted at Chicago in August, 1864, expressed the 
ideas of these peace men and was, therefore, of questionable 
loyalty. Lastly, the membership of the secret societies accused 
of treasonable activities was largely recruited from the Demo- 
cratic Party. Most of the Democrats who joined did not 
understand the treasonable or revolutionary character of the 
organizations but felt that they were nothing more than 
Democratic clubs for the advancement of the party.* Their 
ignorance did not excuse them, however. By making use of 
the word and deed of a mere handful of the Democratic Party 
leaders, the platform, and the membership of the secret so- 
cieties, the Republicans were able to brand their opponents 
as traitors. 

Thus in the ever-present atmosphere of war hysteria the 
Democrats found their party suspected of being nothing more 
than the northern wing of the Confederacy. ‘The willingness 
with which the electorate received this accusation is attested 
by Gustav Koerner who notes that during the canvass audi- 
ences were unwilling to listen to speeches except those which 
denounced the Democrats as rebels and traitors.* Against 
these accusations the Democrats had no defense to offer ex- 
cept to alternate between ridiculing the charges and vigor- 
ously denying them. 

The impact of the accusations ultimately drove many of 
the more conservative members to split the party during the 
canvass. They urged other members to vote for Lincoln and 
to “have no companionship with this infidelity to the country 
and to the Democratic Party.” * In addition to this desertion 
of the party by those who came to suspect its motives, fell an 

® Cleveland Leader, October 17, 1864, says that most of the members “may have 
been induced by wicked leaders to join these treasonable organizations.” 


“Gustav Koerner, Memoirs of Gustav Koerner, 1809-1896 (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
1909), II, 434-436. 

5 Cleveland Leader, November 4, 1864. This quotation is taken from a speech by 
General John A. Dix. See also the speech by General Wool in the Ohio State 
Journal, November 5, 1864. 
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additional blow when Vallandigham’s peace wing became 
partially estranged after George McClellan repudiated the 
platform. The final blow to the party came when northern 
arms proved victorious in September at Atlanta and Mobile. 

In the election it is difficult to estimate how effective this 
single issue of treason might have been in turning the voters 
to Lincoln. It was the issue’which was used most frequently 
by the Republican campaigners, but the decisive issue may 
have been, as Seward said, “‘the activities of Sherman and 
Farragut who knocked the bottom out of the Chicago nomi- 
nation.” * In any case the significance of the issue of treason 
in the election of 1864 was that it placed the Democratic 
Party under a cloud for many years afterward. The oppro- 
brium of treason was to cling to the party with unshakeable 
tenacity for twenty years and hinder it in every election. 

The issue of treason was by no means confined exclusively 
to the single election of 1864. It had been used effectively in 
all the elections since the war began, but never on the grand 
scale with which it was used during the presidential canvass. 

In the early months of 1864 the Republicans opened a run- 
ning attack on the loyalty of the Democratic Party. ‘These 
attacks were light and infrequent. They did not become 
intensive until after the Chicago Convention. Evidences of 
these preliminary skirmishes can be seen clearly in the Con- 
gressional debates. The issue was brought out in the discus- 
sions on the resolutions of expulsion and censure of members. 
The most important case occurred when Speaker Schuyler 
Colfax introduced a resolution to expel Alexander Long of 
Ohio from the House.’ Long was accused of having favored 
Southern independence.* During the lengthy debate on this 


* James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 
(New York, 1907), IV, 529. 

7 Congressional Globe, Thirty-Eighth Congress, First Session, (Washington, 1864), 
PP- 1505-1506. 

Ibid., pp. 1499-1503. 
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resolution the entire Democratic Party was subjected to 
charges of treason. They were accused of having given aid to 
the enemy and of having allied the party with the secret 
societies. 

The Democrats charged the Republicans with trying to 
make political capital of Long's alleged offenses and denied 
their connection with the societies. The resolution was finally 
amended from one of expulsion to one of censure, and it 
passed in that form on April 14, 1864.° 

Outside of Congress evidence of the preliminary attack can 
also be seen in the press where the same charges appeared.'° 
In June William S. Rosecrans made a report to Washington 
in which he summarized the activities of the secret societies." 
It was alleged that a plot had been formed to establish a north- 
ern confederacy in order to assist the South. ‘Throughout July 
and August editorials appeared accusing the leaders of the 
Democracy with being implicated in this plot which Rose- 
crans had revealed.'* ‘The Democrats had been quick to reply 
both in print and by speeches that their party was not asso- 
ciated with any conspiracy to overthrow the government.” 

In spite of strenuous denials of these accusations the opin- 
ion grew that the contending political forces were divided 
into two distinct groups, those who “felt open and avowed 
devotion to the Union” and those with ‘‘covert, but not 
wholly concealed sympathy with the rebels.” ™ 

® [bid., 1506-1519; 1533-1557; 1577-1607; 1618-1635. These pages cover the entire 
debate on the resolution. See also the debates on the resolution to expel Senator 
Garrett Davis, [bid., pp. 139, 144, 146, 319, 360, 389, 418. 

Cleveland Leader, April 16, 1864; Chicago Tribune, July 27, 1864. 

™ John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln: A History (New York, 
1890), VIII, 10-13. 

% Cincinnati Daily Gazette, July 29, August 6, 24, 1864; Chicago Tribune, Au- 
gust 8, 1864; Boston Daily Journal, July 2, 30, 1864. 

* Ohio State Journal (Columbus) June 17, 1864; Cleveland Plain Dealer, July 29, 
August 1, 1864; Edward McPherson, A Political History of the United States of 
America during the Great Rebellion (Washington, 1865), p. 176; James L. Val- 


landigham, The Life of Clement L. Vallandigham (Baltimore, 1872), p. 360. 
% Boston Daily Journal, August 22, 1864. 
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Under the influence of Vallandigham the National Con- 
vention adopted the platform which contained the famous 
“War Failure” plank.’ This proved to be an error for two 
reasons: The September victories belied the military failure 
of the administration, and more important the platform pro- 
vided the Republicans with additional evidence to prove that 
the Democratic Party was a treasonable party. From Septem- 
ber until the end of the canvass the Republicans now directed 
their campaign against the Democrats along four lines: 
(1) the conduct of the Chicago Convention in general was 
treasonable; (2) the Chicago Platform gave tacit consent to 
the rebellion by not censuring it; (3) the platform was dic- 
tated from Richmond; and (4) they continued the old charge 
that the convention merely represented a phase of a planned 
revolt against the government sponsored by the party and the 
esoteric societies. 

Republican correspondents attending the Democratic con- 
vention reported in their papers that the entire proceeding 
had been characterized in general by the presence of trea- 
sonable activities. One correspondent reported that each 
speaker, declaiming from hotel balconies, ‘‘seemed to try his 
best to out do the last in going to the furtherest limits of 
treasonable speech.” '* A Chicago Union paper reported 
that “treason to the government has for hours at a time cas- 
caded over the balconies of the hotels, spouted and squirted, 
dribbled and pattered, and rained on our out of door listeners 


% The “War Failure” plank reads as follows: “Resolved, that this Convention 
does explicitly declare as the sense of the American people, that after four years of 
failure to restore the Union by experiment of war, during which, under the pre- 
tense of a military necessity, or war power higher than the Constitution, the Con- 
stitution itself has been disregarded in every part, and public liberty and private 
rights alike trodden down, and the material prosperity of the country essentially 
impaired, justice, humanity, liberty and the public welfare demand that immediate 
efforts be made to a cessation of hostilities with a view to an ultimate convention 
of all the states, or other peaceable means to the end that at the earliest practicable 
moment peace may be restored on the basis of the Federal Union of the States.” 
American Annual Cyclopedia for 1864 (New York, 1866), p. 793. 

18 New York Tribune, September 2, 1864. 
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and pedestrians.” 17 The New York Times said the conven- 
tion was composed entirely of ‘‘black hearted traitors.” ** 
Gerrit Smith declared that the “crime and character (of the 
Democratic Party) was summed up in the crowning infamy 
of a convention which built up that traitorous and hypocrit- 
ical platform.” 

Such examples could be multiplied indefinitely, but they 
were merely vague, ambiguous charges similar to those which 
the Republicans had been aiming at the Democrats ever 
since the canvass got under way. More definite proof was 
needed to convince the voters that the “Democratic party... 
[was] ... in short, neither more or less than the Northern 
wing of the Rebellion.” *° 

Searching through the platform and the convention pro- 
ceedings, the Republicans found two ways to prove this. They 
pointed out that since the convention and the platform did 
nothing to censure the rebellion, the Democrats must ob- 
viously be in favor of it. A rather negative approach, to be 
sure, but none the less effective. One administration paper 
cried, “It is significant, too, that the speakers at the conven- 
tion were men, who. . . have been noted as rebel sympa- 
thizers. . . . It is likewise noticeable that not one word has 
been uttered in condemnation of the rebellion.” ** Other 
editors pointed out that the party had not condemned the 
rebellion because to do so ‘“‘would be to offend the rebels 
whom the party desires to treat with.” *? The New York 
Times commented on the fact that one could look in vain for 
any speech, letter, or resolution condemning the rebels.” 


" Chicago Tribune, August 31, 1864. 

September 24, 1864. 

% Gerrit Smith on McClellan’s Nomination and Acceptance (New York, 1864), 
Loyal Publication Society Publication Number 63, p. 14. 

Ibid. 

™ Cincinnati Daily Gazette, August 30, 1864. 

» Philadelphia Press, September go, 1864. 

* September 8, 1864. 
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Similar sentiments were expressed on the speaker’s platform 
by Governor Brough of Ohio, James A. Garfield, Oliver P. 
Morton, and Thurlow Weed.** 

Many editors in commenting on the lack of disapproval 
shown by the convention for the rebellion added as a sort of 
corollary a statement that they had shown no reluctance to 
condemn the administration. A typical example may be 
found in the Philadelphia Press, which said, when comment- 
ing on Horatio Seymour's speech, “It is characteristic of the 
man and his party—not one word in denunciation of the 
rebellion, but hundreds in hatred of the Union.” ** 

To prove that the Democrats were not only sympathetic to 
the rebellion but also in close allegiance with it, the Repub- 
licans claimed that the platform had actually been written by 
rebel agents. In editorials and speeches they maintained that 
the leaders of the Democracy prior to the convention went to 
Niagara Falls to confer with rebel agents and from this meet- 
ing emerged the platform adopted at Chicago. A Boston 
reporter wrote from Chicago on August 29, “The tone of the 
Convention to-day renders it certain that the programme 
agreed to at Niagara Falls between the Southern envoys and 
leading Democrats will be adopted here.” ** The Philadel- 
phia Press declared, ‘““The Chicago Convention was really 
managed by the conclave of emissaries and diplomatists who 
have been rusticating at Niagara. . . . ‘There rebels and their 
Northern friends actually ... prepared the platform.” ** The 
New York Tribune pointed out that the platform was “‘con- 
cocted by Rebels in Richmond. . . was agreed to by disloyal 
politicians at the North in a conference with Rebels at 


*John Brough, Speech of Governor Brough Delivered at Circleville, Ohio, 
September 3, 1864 (Cincinnati, 1864), p. 8; New York Times October 24, 1864; 
Cincinnati Daily Commercial, September 12, 1864. 

5 September 8, 1864. 

* Boston Daily Journal, August 30, 1864. 

September 7, 1864. 
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Niagara Falls . .. and was taken to Chicago and adopted by a 
convention expressly chosen to adopt it.” 

These charges were echoed from the platform. William 
Seward in a speech at Auburn, New York, declared, ‘““The 
platform thus adopted at Chicago has been previously framed 
in an unlawful intrigue at Niagara Falls between avowed 
agents of the Rebels and some of their partisans within our 
own lines.” ”° 

After the convention had adjourned the Republicans con- 
tinued the old charge that the Democrats and the secret 
societies were allied and that they planned a revolt. In exam- 
ining the platform many editors discovered evidence of this 
and claimed that the platform conclusively proved that if the 
Democrats failed to win the election they were ready to take 
over the government by force.” 

The Democrats insisted that they were the true “Union” 
party. “Their paramount aim,” they said, ‘‘is to restore the 
Union.” * They sought to show that their views were no 
different from those advocated by many staunch Repub- 
licans. For example, Henry L. Clinton in a speech quoted a 
statement from the New York Times which said that Lincoln 
ought to take only the first of his two conditions for peace, the 
integrity of the Union, and omit the second, the abandon- 
ment of slavery. Clinton said, ““That is what the Democratic 
Party says .. . surely our Republican friends will not blame 


* September 22, 1864. 

2° New York Times, September 7, 1864; See also: Frederick W. Seward, Seward at 
Washington as Senator and Secretary of State (New York, 1891), III, 244; See also 
speeches by Henry Wilson, George W. Curtis, and Moses Kimball as reported in 
the New York Times, September 23, 1864; New York Tribune, September 23, 1864; 
Boston Daily Journal, September 29, 1864. 

® Anon., The Chicago Copperhead Convention (Washington, 1864), p. 4. Boston 
Daily Journal, September 5, 1864; see also the speeches of G. Volney Dorsey, 
George S. Boutwell, and Charles D. Drake as reported in the Cincinnati Daily 
Gazette, September 18, 1864; New York Times, September 13, 1864; Speech of the 
Hon. Charles D. Drake, Delivered before the National Union Association of Cin- 
cinnati, October 1, 1864 (n. p., 1864), p. 15. 

* New York World, September 1, 1864. 
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us for taking precisely the same ground that Mr. Lincoln’s 
organ took . .. and yet strange enough, we are charged with 
treasonable proclivities because we maintain that position.” * 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer denied the party’s connection 
with any plots and warned the Republicans that, “It is use- 
less to employ against us the old worn out falsehood about 
plots and secret armed orders. The people will laugh at the 
stale artifice. They want a change of public agents and will so 
declare in November.” * 

In September all the Democratic hope of being able to 
shake off the stigma of treason by proving that they were not 
party to “plots and armed orders” seemed to be blasted by 
three events: The North-West Conspiracy, the Indiana 
Treason Trials, and the later publication of Judge Advocate 
General Holt’s report on the secret societies. ‘The evidence 
revealed by the Indiana trials and the Holt report came late 
in the canvass, but it was used unsparingly. It was the clinch- 
ing argument in the Republicans’ case, and they did not have 
to be told what use to make of it. During the last few weeks 
of the canvass the voters were offered unimpeachable proof of 
Democratic perfidy. At the same moment came the announce- 
ment of northern victories. The people went to the polls to 
elect the party which not only was defeating the southern 
rebels, but was exposing and destroying domestic rebels, and 
traitors also. 

The story of the Northwest Conspiracy is fully told in 
other sources.** Many Democrats were involved in the con- 

"Henry L. Clinton, Speech of Henry L. Clinton at Patchogue, Long Island, 
October 1, 1864 (n.p.d.), p. 20. 

%8 September 2, 1864. 

* For fuller accounts of the conspiracy see: William D. Foulke, Life of Oliver P. 
Morton including his Important Speeches (Indianapolis, 1899), I, 373-398; Mayo 
Fesler, “Secret Political Societies in the North during the Civil War,” Indiana 
Magazine of History, XIV (1918), 183-286; Elbert J. Benton, “The Movement for 
Peace without Victory during the Civil War,” Western Reserve University Histori- 


cal Society Collections, Publication No. 99 (1918), pp. 56-69: Wood Gray, The 
Hidden Civil War (New York, 1942), pp. 148-210. 
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spiracy, and the full story of their complicity was revealed 
during the course of the Indiana Treason Trials, which were 
held from September to December 1864, and also by the 
publication of Judge Advocate General Holt’s report of 
October 

The Indiana Treason Trials began on September 27 when 
the state head of the Sons of Liberty, Harrison H. Dodd, was 
indicted for treason. The chief witnesses for the government 
were Felix G. Stidger and William Clayton, who testified that 
the main purposes of the order were to cooperate with the 
rebels as well as to establish a confederacy in the north.** 
Clayton also testified that the society had been organized for 
the purpose of defeating the Administration at the polls.** 
During the trial Dodd managed to escape to Canada.** 

On October 21 the military tribunal proceeded to bring 
charges against other active members of the society in In- 
diana, namely, William A. Bowles, Andrew Humphrey, 
Horace Heffren, Lambdin P. Milligan, and Stephen Hersey. 
During the proceedings Heffren turned state’s evidence. 
When asked to identify the political affiliation of the mem- 
bers of the society, he replied that to the best of his knowledge 
they were nearly all Democrats. When asked to state the gen- 
eral purposes and describe the organization of the society, he 
replied that it was composed of two divisions, the civil and the 
military. The former was to bring out the Democratic vote at 
the polls, while the latter had as its objective the formation 
of a northwestern confederacy. He gave evidence that the 
military branch of the society had formulated plans for an 

* For newspaper reports on the Indiana trials see: New York Herald, October 1, 
1864; New York Tribune, October 4, 12, 1864; Chicago Tribune, November 1, 1864; 
Cleveland Leader, September go, 1864. For the Holt report see: New York Tribune, 
October 17, 1864; New York Herald, October 17, 1864. 

* Benn Pitman, The Trials for Treason at Indianapolis Disclosing the Plans 
for Establishing a Northwestern Confederacy (Cincinnati, 1865), pp. 19-37. 


Tbid., p. 41. 
Tbid., p. 50. 
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uprising to achieve its objectives.” After Heffren’s testimony 
the trial was adjourned until November 10. 

On October 17 Holt’s report concerning the secret societies 
was submitted. It was a full statement of the origin, names of 
the orders, organizations, officers, leaders, and the size of the 
societies. This evidence had been gathered as a result of testi- 
mony taken from detectives, scouts, civil prisoners, military 
prisoners, deserters, and members of the societies. ‘The report 
charged that the societies were plotting a revolt. Holt also 
charged that their members would use foul means to prevent 
the success of the administration in the coming election, and 
that they threatened to revolt if Lincoln should be re- 
elected.* 

The Republicans picked up these accusations and used 
them as conclusive proof of ali they had been saying about the 
Democrats. The New York Tribune in two editorials en- 
titled, ‘““The Armed Conspiracy in the West’’ cautioned 
voters to consider the evidence. ‘The first editorial blamed 
Vallandigham as the motivating force behind the conspiracy 
and pointed out that he was “the prime minister of McClel- 
lan’s political forces.’’ ** The second article continued its 
analysis of the trial and commented, “If there is a prudent, a 
thoughtful, a patriotic man in this country who thinks of 
voting for McClellan, we pray him to study the astounding 
testimony in the treason trials at Indianapolis.” ** The 
Chicago Tribune declared: “Read the testimony of the Dodd 
trial and you will see what sort of men are at work to elect 
McClellan and what their aims and impulses are. Does the 
nation want such a party in power?” * Another editor re- 
garded the case against the Democrats as conclusively proved 

Ibid., pp. 123-127. 
[bid., pp. 337-338; 323-328. 
“New York Tribune, October 3, 1864. 


“ Tbid., October 4, 1864. 
* Chicago Tribune, October 8, 1864. 
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when he wrote, “‘. . . there is no longer room for a doubt of its 
nefarious purposes. The evidence in the trial of Dodd . . . is 
overwhelmingly conclusive.” * 

Holt’s report provided the Republicans with further evi- 
dence against the Democrats. An Ohio paper in commenting 
on this report declared that the northern conspirators in 
alliance with the southern rebels had discovered in the Demo- 
cratic Party a ready and effective means to further their pur- 
poses. The editor concluded, “Treason cannot so well 
disguise itself but the horns and cloven foot will be seen and 
recognized. Whether it preaches in the name of Jeff Davis or 
McClellan, the people understand that it is the same dis- 
course with only slightly different intonations, and the eighth 
of November will see them set the seal of condemnation on 
domestic <reason.” *° The Boston Daily Journal, remarking 
that the report was too grave and authentic a document to be 
neglected by the people, pointed out, ‘““The numbers of the 
organization unquestionably call themselves Democrats . . . 
[who] would profit immensely by the success of that party for 
which they are now laboring and would take its defeat as 
their own.” The editorial then asked whether it was the duty 
of the voters to assist the party which these conspirators were 
engaged in aiding, or whether the electorate should teach 
them by their votes that neither they nor their party had any 
hope of controlling free men in the north.** Harper’s Weekly 
maintained that every leading member of the secret organiza- 
tion, as revealed in Holt’s report, was a supporter of the 
McClellan ticket and hated Lincoln as muchas the rebels did. 
It also charged that Vallandigham, “the seconder of Gen. 
McClellan for the Presidency,” was the head of the con- 
spiracy.** 

“Boston Daily Journal, October 12, 1864. 
® Ohio State Journal, October 17, 1864. 


“ October 24, 1864. 
“ October 29, 1864. 
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The Democrats sought to save themselves from these 
charges by accusing Holt of being either a fool or a very clever 
Republican. The Boston Post, for example, dismissed the 
affair by sarcastically remarking, “Mr. Holt . . . for some 
time . . . has turned his attention to inventing Democratic 
conspiracies.” #® The New York World called his report a 
“rigamarole meal-tub plot.” *® The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
said the report was as “absurd as it is false and ridiculous.” °° 
Such tactics merely confirmed the suspicion in the mind of 
the voters that the Democrats were as guilty as the Repub- 
licans claimed. 

In addition to attacking the party as a whole the Repub- 
licans also singled out McClellan and Pendleton and accused 
them of being traitors. Many of the Republicans were reluc- 
tant openly to attack the rival candidates, but many others 
were not so sqeamish.** Horace Greeley accused McClellan 
of never having intended to crush the South while he was in 
command of the army. Gerrit Smith remarked that McClel- 
lan was like Vallandigham and the peace Democrats because, 
“like them he slanders the Government and the North... . 
It is true that their treason is more open and noisy than his, 
but his is nevertheless as real and earnest as theirs.” ** When 
McClellan repudiated the peace plank of the platform in his 
letter of acceptance, many Republicans denied his sincerity 
and continued to identify him with the Peace Democrats. 


* October 17, 1864. 

October 29, 1864. 

© October 24, 1864. Vallandigham branded Holt’s accusations as “absolute false- 
hoods and fabrications. . . . They are false in the aggregate and false in detail... 
they are as preposterous and ridiculous as they are without foundation.” See: Ohio 
State Journal, October 29, 1864 and Edward McPherson, op. cit., p. 423, for com- 
plete texts. Read also Vallandigham’s Peoria speech to be found in James L. Val- 
landigham, op. cit., pp. 381-382. 

51 The New York Times said, for example, that it would not stoop to “throw mud 
and offal” but intended to “confine the political struggle to the fair field of direct 
and tremendous national issues.” September 8, 1864. 

"New York Tribune, August 30, 1864. 

58 Gerrit Smith, op. cit., p. 2. 
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Gerrit Smith said, “‘McClellan is at heart just what the Peace 
Democrats could wish him to be.” ™ In another pamphlet 
published by the Loyal Publication Society his repudiation 
of the peace plank was dismissed as insincere, and he was 
accused of having approved a copy of the platform, peace 
plank and all, two months before the convention ever met.” 

The Democrats sprang to the defense of their standard 
bearer. Some, like the editors of the World, dismissed the 
charges as “‘libels . .. coined in the Republican mint. . . not 
worthy of contradiction. . . . electioneering lies.” ** Others, 
like Reverdy Johnson, defended their candidate in a more 
positive manner. In a speech in Brooklyn Johnson asserted, 
‘Who is such a fool or worse than a fool to impute disloyalty 
to McClellan? Everything he has said or done since the rebel- 
lion began . . . is replete with loyalty.” 

George H. Pendleton was also subjected to charges con- 
cerning his loyalty to the Union. In the administration 
journals he was frequently referred to as the ‘“‘dodger”’ be- 
cause it was alleged whenever a bill was considered before 
Congress which would aid the cause of the Union he beat a 
hasty retreat to the cloak room so that he would not have to 
vote on it. °* Pendleton was also accused of having “‘persist- 
ently pursued in Congress that course most calculated to 
encourage the armed enemies of the country and to foster 
secession and treason of all kinds and grades.” ** Pendleton 


% Ibid., p. 13. 

® Letters of Loyal Soldiers (New York, 1864), Loyal Publication Society Publi- 
cation Number 64, part 3. This document reproduces letters from General Wool 
to J. A. Griswold. See also Harper’s Weekly, October 1, 22, 1864, for further com- 
ments on the ambiguity of McClellan’s position on the platform. 

% September 8, 1864. 

 Reverdy Johnson, Speech of Reverdy Johnson before the Brooklyn McClellan 
Central Association (New York, 1864), p. 14. : 

5 The Submissionists and Their Record (New York, 1864), Loyal Publication 
Society Publication Number 65, p. 4. 

%® George H. Pendleton, The Copperhead Candidate for Vice-President (Wash- 
ington, 1864), p. 1. 
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took the stump in his own defense and wrote several letters 
for publication in which he denied that he was in favor of 
anything but the restoration of the union as speedily as 
possible. 

By the eighth of November the Republicans had made as 
effective use of these accusations as they could. The gloom 
which had prevailed throughout the country during the 
summer months and for a while even seemed to menace 
Lincoln’s chances for re-election vanished in September 
with the announcement of the northern victories coupled 
with the rising suspicion among the voters that the party of 
old Andrew Jackson had sold out to the forces of rebellion, 
treason, and disunion. 

” Hear George H. Pendleton (Richmond, 1864) letter of October 18, 1864 to 


C. L. Ward and a letter of October 17 to John B. Haskins. See also: Edward Mc- 
Pherson, op. cit., p. 422. 
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Books 


LINCOLN’S SECRETARY, A Biography of John G. Nicolay. By Helen 
Nicolay. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1949. x, 363 pp. 
$5.00. 


Readers of this Quarterly who recall Miss Nicolay’s occasional 
contributions, particularly the sketch of her father which ap- 
peared several years ago, will take up this volume with great 
anticipation. They will not be disappointed. It is an extremely 
interesting and well-written book. Lincoln’s secretary and biog- 
rapher deserved a biography in his own right. 

His father, John Jacob Nicolai (as the name was then spelled) 
was a small farmer and cooper in the town of Essingen in Ba- 
varia. Life there, though pleasant enough in many ways, was 
hard and restricted and the prospects for the future were none 
too bright. And people were forced to stand bareheaded on the 
sidewalks of the village whenever one of the lesser nobility rode 
by. Such things did not happen in America, where one man was 
as good as another and a man’s sons, if they were intelligent and 
not afraid of hard work, could make their way in the world. 
So in 1837 John Jacob sold his few acres of land and took his 
family to America. His youngest son, John George, was then 
five years old. 

Young Nicolay was intelligent and industrious, though far 
from robust physically. His father died when he was fourteen 
and from then on he had to earn his own way. But the oppor- 
tunities in Pittsfield, Illinois, were far greater than in Essingen, 
Bavaria. At the age of sixteen he was setting type on the Free 
Press, a weekly newspaper; at the age of twenty-one he was a 
partner; two years later he was sole proprietor and editor. In 
1856 he sold his paper, moved to Springfield, studied law and 
clerked in the office of the secretary of state, where he met many 
of the leaders of the new Republican party. Upon the recom- 
mendation of O. M. Hatch, Mr. Lincoln appointed him his sec- 
retary soon after his election, and in this capacity he served until 
the President’s death in 1865. He was then thirty-three years old. 
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Soon thereafter he was appointed to the consulate in Paris, 
where with his wife (whom he married shortly before he sailed) 
he resided for seven years. Here his daughter, Helen, was born. 
Returning to Washington in 1872 he was made marshal of the 
Supreme Court, a position which happily allowed him consider- 
able leisure and enabled him and John Hay to begin the writing 
of their monumental Abraham Lincoln, the tenth and last 
volume of which appeared in 1890. The two-volume collection, 
Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, followed. Though now 
in very poor health and with his eyesight practically gone, he 
wrote a considerable number of magazine articles before his 
death in 1901. 

As might be expected, the most interesting section of the 
biography is that dealing with the war years. Living in the 
White House, Nicolay was in the most intimate contact with 
the President throughout this time. He wrote innumerable let- 
ters to the young lady in Pittsfield who was to become his wife; 
fortunately they were preserved and we read them over the 
shoulder of almost a century. We have vivid accounts of life in 
Washington, the fear and excitement that gripped the capitol 
during the first weeks of the war, the dashing of hopes that fol- 
lowed the news of Bull Run. We see the interminable demands 
on the time of a president who was perhaps too willing to give 
his time to the common folk who came to see him on every con- 
ceivable mission; we see Nicolay and Hay protecting him, taking 
as much of the burden as possible on themselves, and sharing 
what snatches of leisure he found at odd moments of the day 
and night. We see the relationship between Lincoln and his 
cabinet and his generals, the ambitions of Chase, the prima- 
donna tactics of McClellan and Frémont. We attend the recep- 
tion given Grant where he and Lincoln met for the first time. 
We go on a slow train to Gettysburg to attend the dedication of 
the National Cemetery. We see the inner social workings of 
officialdom; the nice matters of precedent, the protocol of the 
dinner-table. We see Mrs. Lincoln, gracious and at times diffi- 
cult. These dozen White House chapters constitute an absorbing 
record, and while perhaps we learn nothing new, we see the 
great and trivial events of those critical years through the 
shrewd and kindly gaze of the man best placed to observe them, 
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who jotted them down a moment or two after they occurred. 

The fact that this is the biography of a man written by his 
daughter, who is herself a trained and scrupulous historian, gives 
the work an added and indescribable charm. There is something 
old-fashioned, almost Victorian, in the effect produced. The 
book itself is well printed, novel-size, and easy to read and hold. 
It has none of the appendages of modern scholarship which so 
often frighten away the casual reader who thumbs a book before 
he reads. Few footnotes sift down to accumulate at the bottom 
of the page; there is neither appendix nor bibliography. ‘There 
is, however, an ample index which refers back to page after page 
of a most interesting, informative and delightfully written 
biography. 

G.W.B., Jr. 


LINCOLN AND THE BIBLE. By Clarence Edward Macartney. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. 96 pp. $1.25. 


Reverend Clarence Edward Macartney has assembled most of 
the relevant material on his subject in a pocket-size book, attrac- 
tively designed and bound. The book covers, it is true, much the 
same territory covered before by Dr. W. E. Barton and others. 
There is little new to be adduced in the way of testimony or fact 
concerning Lincoln’s religion or lack of it, but in assembling the 
well-known testimony of Lincoln’s contemporaries in all its con- 
tradictions, the author displays considerable restraint in avoiding 
a categorical statement concerning Lincoln’s belief and faith. 
The one certainty is ‘‘the way in which he made use of the Scrip- 
tures in his speeches and letters and in his conversation with his 
fellow men’; so the author holds and states that there are 
“seventy-seven quotations from, or references to, the Bible’’ oc- 
curring in Lincoln’s speeches, state papers, letters, and recorded 
conversations. We wish that Reverend Macartney had incorpo- 
rated in his book a complete list of these, for which all students 
would have been grateful. 

Having remarked on the author's restraint, perhaps we should 
take note of his tendency—only too natural—to overstate Lincoln’s 
meaning and intent in discussing matters of faith. After citing 
in full Lincoln’s handbill issued in reply to Peter Cartwright’s 
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whispering campaign, in which Lincoln specifies, ‘‘I have never 
denied the truth of the Scripture,” the author proceeds to main- 
tain that in this handbill Lincoln ‘‘declares that he believes in 
the truth of the Scriptures.” Can “I have never denied” be made 
synonymous with “believes in’’? 

It seems that Lincoln’s questing habit of mind and attitude 
can be approached by orthodoxy with appreciation, but only at 
the risk of being betrayed into an unconscious effort to convert 
Lincoln at this late date to something which he could not sin- 
cerely avow in his lifetime. That Lincoln was religious by nature 
is hardly to be questioned. That he grew more so with the years, 
and became more deeply resigned to the fundamental expression 
of piety recommended by Jesus in the “Lord’s Prayer,” seems dif- 
ficult to doubt. But that Lincoln ever came to accept the Scrip- 
, tures as more than a human record of the human quest for God 
cannot be established. Lincoln sought and found, apparently, 
and seems not to have ceased seeking, but what he arrived at, in 
the way of a personal faith, was not bounded by any of the several 
“orthodox” interpretations of Christianity. What he wrote is the 
best record of his own faith. What he said and what he did, with 
due recognition of the fallibility of those who report him, is the 
second best record. But to assume that the whole of Lincoln's 
relationship with his God lies revealed in these sources is to fail 
to appreciate Lincoln, or to respect God. The meaning of “the 
Infinite” was perhaps understood better by Lincoln than by those 
who would define God solely by the Scriptures, or in a creed. 

Aside from Lincoln’s written word, the editor thinks that Mary 
Lincoln’s statement is the most understanding and sincere state- 
ment to be made. As quoted by Reverend Macartney it stands 
starkly beautitul in its contrast with the lush claims of several 
gentlemen of the cloth who gave their testimony as to Lincoln’s 
belief and faith, and who are quoted with apparent approbation 
by Reverend Macartney. If Father Chiniquy’s fervid revelation 
is to be regarded, as the author of this volume maintains, “one 
of the most impressive records we have of how he [Lincoln] 
made use of the Bible,” then one does not doubt that the calm 
statement of the widowed Mary Lincoln fails to impress. But 
the editor suspects hers was the most loving and least sentimen- 
tal testimony which is quoted. She is reported to have said: 
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Mr. Lincoln had no faith and no hope in the usual acceptation 
of those words. He never joined a church; but still, as I believe, he 
was a religious man by nature. He first seemed to talk about the 
subject when our boy Willie died, and then more than ever about 
the time he went to Gettysburg. But it was a kind of poetry in his 
nature, and he was never a technical Christian. 


Brochures, Pamphlets, Etc. 


LINCOLN VISITS BELOIT AND JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN: Contempo- 
rary Accounts of Anti-Slavery Speeches of October 1, 1859. Fore- 
word by Louis W. Bridgman. The Lincoln Fellowship of Wis- 
consin, Madison, 1949. Historical Bulletin No. 7. 20 pp. 50¢.? 
This is a very useful brochure. It reprints the only known ver- 
sions of two of Lincoln’s speeches, as published in summary form 
in the Beloit Journal, October 5, 1859, and the Janesville Morn- 
ing Gazette, October 4, 1859, respectively. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: Drum-beats of His Re-Echoing Doom. By 
leh. Burton Bigelow. 1949. [8 pp.] Prose and verse. 


WAS ABRAHAM LINCOLN A CHRISTIAN? By Preston Bradley. 
Printed by Logan Printing Company for Edward J. Jacob, 
Peoria, Illinois, 1949. 15 pp. Presentation copy—None for sale. 
Contains also introductory matter supplied by the publisher. 


FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL LINCOLN MEMORIAL BANQUET OF THE 
PEORIA BAR ASSOCIATION. February 12, 1949. 6 pp. Contains “A 
Blocked Out Incident in the Life of Abraham Lincoln: His First 
Speech,” by Edward J. Jacob. 


HOW LINCOLN ESTABLISHED THE STANDARD RAILROAD GAUGE. By 
Robert Barton. The Foxboro Recorder, February 9, 1949. 2 pp. 
mimeographed.? 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL AND HER “MODEST” CLAIM. By F. Lauriston 
Bullard. Reprinted from the Lincoln Herald, Vol. 50, No. 3, 
October, 1948. 11 pp. 


1 Address: 1910 Kendall Ave., Madison 5, Wisconsin. 
2 Address: The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Massachusetts. 
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News and Comment 


Separates of the frontispiece in this issue are available to mem- 
bers upon request. We have received numerous requests for the 
frontispiece in the March issue, and copies are still available, not 
only to members but also to schools, church organizations, and 
the like, who will put them to good use. 


Members receive later this month the Association book for 
1949—Lincoln’s Vandalia, by W. E. Baringer. Dr. Baringer, now 
on the faculty of the University of Florida, is currently engaged 
on a biography of Salmon P. Chase. 


A project of interest to all students of Lincoln has been pro- 
posed by Henry B. Van Hoesen, Librarian of Brown University, 
in Books at Brown, Vol. XI, No. 3, March, 1949—namely, “a 
quarterly or bimonthly publication of four to eight pages” de- 
voted exclusively to descriptive bibliography of writings of 
Lincoln’s contemporaries which deal only incidentally with 
Lincoln’s life and so are specifically excluded from Monaghan’s 
Lincoln Bibliography. The proposed title of the publication is 
The Lincoln Annex. Mr. Van Hoesen estimates that it will take 
about three hundred subscribers at two dollars annually to make 
the project go. The value of such a periodical to serious Lincoln 
students is beyond question, and the editor of the Quarterly 
commends the project to the attention of the individual mem- 
bers of the Association. 


The meeting of the Lincoln Group of Boston on February 12 
was addressed by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., on the subject 
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“Was the Civil War a Repressible Conflict?” According to our 
reporter, the answer was negative and the Group concurred. At 
the meeting on April 23 the Group heard three papers: (1) 
“Lincoln’s Life in 1849” by Arthur W. Eckman; (2) “Were 
Jefferson Davis and Robert E. Lee Taught Secession at West 
Point?” by Ralph T. Hale (his answer was “no”); and (3) 
“Franklin Pierce and Abraham Lincoln—Parallels and Con- 
trasts” by Elwin L. Page. 


The Detroit Lincoln Group held its tenth anniversary meet- 
ing on March 4. William Springer was presiding chairman of the 
meeting, which marked the retirement of Thomas I. Starr as 
president of the group, after ten years of service. Roy Hays suc- 
ceeded Mr. Starr as president; Earl T. Chamberlin was elected 
secretary, and William Springer, treasurer. 

Mr. Hays was the featured speaker of the evening, his topic 
being the “Inside Story of Lincoln’s Birthplace Cabin.” 


The Wisconsin Lincoln Fellowship at its annual February 
meeting took action to give additional permanence to the organi- 
zation by adopting bylaws and articles of incorporation. The 
following officers and directors were elected: 

President, O. B. Ransopher, Wisconsin Rapids; vice- 
presidents, Dr. C. L. Lord, Madison, P. L. Lincoln, Richland 
Center, and A. H. Schubert, La Crosse; secretary, L. W. Bridg- 
man, Madison; treasurer, Miss Margaret Smith, Madison. 

Directors, Clinton F. Karstaedt, Beloit; William H. Spohn, 
William B. Hesseltine, A. C. Larson, W. L. Millar, Madison; 
Miss Charlotte Kohn, La Crosse; Lester W. Olson, Gilbert G. 
Reinmund, Milwaukee; Karl K. Borsack, Fond du Lac; How- 
ard P. Landry, Cadott; H. J. Landry, Wisconsin Dells; Harry D. 
Baker, St. Croix Falls; Robert E. Browne, Racine, and the officers 
ex officio. 
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An annual feature was an extensive Lincoln exhibit, drawn 
principally from the Ransopher and Reinmund collections. 
Principal speaker was J. Monaghan, Illinois State Historian. 


Lincoln’s birthday was celebrated with great enthusiasm this 
year in Cleveland and the State of Ohio, with the inspiration fur- 
nished largely by the Lincoln Association of Ohio. 

The outstanding meeting was the one on March 1, given by 
the Christ Lutheran Church in Cleveland. Three schools par- 
ticipated and prizes were offered for the best essays, poems and art 
sketches on Lincoln. The interest was so great that the Cleveland 
Public Library stated that every book and pamphlet on Lincoln 
was taken out. The teachers passed on more than 150 essays. 
There were log cabins made of matches, small busts of Lincoln, 
and other similar exhibits. Pupils from grades three through 
eight participated in the contest. 

The idea of this program was suggested by Carl H. Fangmeier 
in conjunction with W. G. Richter, principal of the schools. 
About sixty-five prizes were awarded, and many other contestants 
received honorable mention. Mr. Carl H. Fangmeier furnished 
most of the prizes and also secured the services of the speaker, 
Anthony L. Maresh, president of the Lincoln Association of 
Ohio. 

Carl W. Schaefer, chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Lincoln Association of Ohio was the principal speaker at the 
unveiling on February 11 of the bronze statue, “Lincoln The 
Lawyer,” at the Lincoln Memorial University in Harrogate, 
Tennessee. The statue was the work of the noted sculptor 
C. S. Paolo. 

Albert Woldman, vice-president of the Lincoln Association of 
Ohio was busy all of February giving Lincoln lectures on the 
radio and before school groups. His radio talk over station 
WSRS entitled “Washington and Lincoln, a Comparison” was 
published in the leading newspapers. 

A resolution commemorating the memory of Abraham Lincoln 
and his visit to Columbus, the state capital, was adopted by the 
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Ninety-Eighth General Assembly of Ohio at their regular session. 


Contributors 


Dumas Malone is Professor of History at Columbia University 
in New York City. William Zornow teaches at Case Institute of 
Technology in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY, CHICAGO AND CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 
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BOOKS 


The Association has published a number of books. In 1946 it entered into an 
agreement whereby future books would be published jointly with the Rutgers 
University Press. Members receive books published during their term of member- 
ship free of charge. Non-members may purchase them through the book trade or 
directly from Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey. The following 
books have been published by the Association to date: 


1930—Paul M. Angle, New Letters and Papers of Lincoln, pp. xi, 387. (Out of print). 

1933—Paul M. Angle, Lincoln, 1854-1861. Being the Day-by-Day Activities of 
Abraham Lincoln from January 1, 1854 to March 4, 1861, pp. xxx, 400, 
maps. (Out of print.) 

1934—Benjamin P. Thomas, Lincoln’s New Salem, pp. xv, 128, 13 illustrations, 
map, decorative end-sheets. Reprinted in 1939, 1944, and 1947. $1.25. 

1935—Paul M. Angle, “Here I Have Lived”: A History of Lincoln’s Springfield, 
1821-1865, pp. XV, 313, 12 illustrations, map. (Out of print.) 

1936—Benjamin P. Thomas, Lincoln, 1847-1853, Being the Day-by-Day Activities 
of Abraham Lincoln from January 1, 1847 to December 31, 1853, pp. lx, 
388, maps. (Out of print.) 

1938—Lincoln’s Springfield: A Guide Book & Brief History, pp. 32. 25¢. 

1938—William Dean Howells, Life of Abraham Lincoln. A facsimile of a personally 
corrected copy of the original, with Lincoln’s penciled corrections in the 
margins, pp. xvii, 100. (Out of print.) 

1939—Harry E. Pratt, Lincoln, 1840-1846, Being the Day-by-Day Activities of 
Abraham Lincoln from January 1, 1840 to December 31, 1846, pp. xli, 391, 
maps. (Out of print.) 

1941—Harry E. Pratt, Lincoln, 1809-1839, Being the Day-by-Day Activities of 
Abraham Lincoln from February 12, 1809 to December 31, 1839, pp. 1xxxvii, 
256, charts, maps. (Out of print.) 

1943—Harry E. Pratt, The Personal Finances of Abraham Lincoln, pp. xiii, 198, 
24 illustrations, chart. $3.50. 

1944—Harry E. Pratt (comp.), Concerning Mr. Lincoln—In which Abraham Lincoln 
is Pictured as he Appeared to Letter Writers of his Time, pp. ix, 145, 
decorated. $3.00. 

1945—William E. Baringer, A House Dividing—Lincoln as President Elect, pp. ix, 
356, 11 illustrations. $4.00. 

1946—Paul M. Angle, A Shelf of Lincoln Books—A Critical, Selective Bibliography 
of Lincolniana, pp. xvii, 142. $3.00. 

1947—Benjamin P. Thomas, Portrait for Posterity: Lincoln and His Biographers, 
Ppp. xiii, 310, 15 illustrations. $3.00. 

1948—Donald W. Riddle, Lincoln Runs for Congress, pp. ix, 217, 10 illustrations. 
$3.00. 
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